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Report on the Economic 

Industries, 19^'^ 


0.1. Introduction: The present report is 
rejiorts on the small indusiries of the Stale, 
indus^ies of the district of llirbhuin. 


District — Birbhill& ,, /q 


^ -oL the 
4 ^ witj||(t the 



1.1, Preliminaiy work: The listing* of establishments in respect of 
the small industries in urban areas of the district was done on a complete 
enunmratioii basis but in the rural areas 10 ]>er cent, of the total number 
of villages were selected for the pur])ose. All the villages in the sample, 
however, wen* eoiu])letcly etiumerated. The number of tow'iis and villages 
covered in this district weie f) and 241 respectively. 


1.2. The establishments were classified into 80 classes according to the 
])riii(^}>al products mauufacturcid in each establish incut as in the cas(* of 
the small industries of (hih utta. To meet the reiiuirements ot the Direc- 
torate of Industries, the following 14 classes of industries already included 
under the 80 hroad classifications were, liowever, cemsidered sejiarately, 
namely, (1) steel trunks, (2) steel-wire products, (8) cutlery, (4) cycle parts, 
(5) Jyf'ks. (0) silk-rearing, (7) silk-reeling, (8) silk-weaving, (0) artificial silk, 
(10) mats, (11) sporls goods. (12) brush manufaj'ture, (Id) simple types of 
math(‘mati(*al instruments and (14) coir and coir products. The small 
indiK^trics were thus classified into 100 cla8S(‘s in all. The* names of the 
industries arc shown in A])pciidix B. The schedule used for listing the 
names of industiies is given in Ap])eudix A. 


l.d. The ])reliiniiiary w(nk as referred to in the i)aragrapli 1.1 was 
(ompletcd by Ihe field staff of the Agricmltural Statisties Branch of the 
lbir(‘au during the marginal time in 1052. In order to get more u]>-to-date 
iutonnaiion on the above 14 classes of industries, as mentioned in ])aTagraph 

1.2, it was muessary to cairy out a special survey in certain centres of the 
districts, where the industries under investigation were known to be 
localised. In Birhh mu during tire first phase of the sj)e(*ial survey, listing 
of establishments of specified industries was done on a complete enumeration 
basis in the followiug ])olicc-statiou areas, namely, Kampurhal, Kajnagar 
and Suri whicdi are the ]ocalis(‘d centres for silk-rearing, silk-nailing and 
silk-weaving industries. 


1.4. Each class of industry was, as in the case of small industries oi 
Calcutta, further subdivided into the following 4 caterories, viz., (1) using 
power and employing less than 10 workers, (2) using ])owei and emjdoying 
JO or* more workers, ('*') not using power and employing loss than 10 wor kers 
and (4) not using power and employing 10 or more workers. 


2.1. Specified industries: It is to be noted, however, that the localised 
centres, constituting a fraction of the total area of the district, were 
surveyed in the year 1054 and in ordtT to ascertain the total number of 
establishments in respect of specified industries, the following procedure 
lias been adopted. As already stated, listing of establishments in urban 
areas during botli the surveys was done on a complete enumeration basis. 
In the jrreliminary survey, all the towns in the distri(*4 were surveyed but 
only selected centres where the specified industries are localised were covered 
during the second round survey. The total number of estaldishments in a 
specified industry in the district has been obtained by summing np the 



number oi' such industries in those lo(?alised centres as found during the 
second round survey with the total number of establishments in the other 
towns as found during the first round. In the rural areas, estimates were 
first prepared for the entire district excluding the areas where the specified 
industries are localised. This number added ui) to the number of establish- 
ments obtained from the areas where the industries are localised w^as taken 
us the total number of establishments for the rural area as a whole. 

'^.2. It may be noticed in this connection that the above 14 industries 
were originally incduded under three parent classifications, viz., (2) General 
Engineering (29), (ii) Silk mivscellanc'ons (5*1) and (m) Unspecified indus- 
tries (O'l). The numbers of estfiblishincmts now' in* lucled under the three 
])a?’ent clnssificaiions, therefore, have been taken to be the remainders of 
ih(‘ original population figures under those broad heads after deducting the 
total numbers of establishments under the specified industries in eac'h 
group. For example, the nimiher of establishments under “general engi- 
neering” was obtaimid by suhstraeting tlie algebraic' .sum of the numbers 
of c\stah]ishmcmts under “steel trunks”, “(*utlery”, ^'steel-wdre products”, 
“cycle-parts” and “locks” as obtained during the second round survey 
from till total number under ])arent classification in the preliminary survey. 
Ex])rrss<‘d mathematically, the total number in the parent classification is 
( N—Si vhi ) wdicre N denotes the number of c'staldishments obtained 
during tli(‘ preliminary survey in the' paremt classificnition, and ni repre- 
sents the number of establishments in the 7tli sjH'citied industry during 
the sc'cond round survey. The same procedure has been adopted in both 
rural and urban areas. 

d.l. The Sainille: The total number of establishments incduded in 
categorievs 1, 2 and 4 of the different industries w'erc* found to be very 
small as c()m])ared to the total number of establishments in category 
For the piirjiose of drawing samples for the economic survey, therefore, 
ilie (‘iitire district w^as first sinrtified as follow's : — 

( 7 I Categories 1, 2 and 4 of each class of industry were considered 
se])arately for the urban and rural areas and (n) the establish- 
ments in catc'gory 8 of cjacih class of industry in the urban and 
rural areas w’ere con.sidered togeiber for draw'ing samples. As 
]) 0 ]iited out in paragra])b J .4 of the rejiort, (‘ategory 3 includes 
small establishments not using power and employing lt\ss than 
JO w'orkers. As the main (*hnracteri sties of these cottage indus- 
tries are practically the same in both urban and rural areas, 
it was decided to consider them iogelher for reducing the 
number of samples in tbe interest of c*<onc)my. 

•1.2. The Sample: The number of samples drawn from each category 
and class of industry has been taken to be as follows: — 

{(f) 1 — 2o ... Complete enumeration. 

{h) 20 — 100 ... 40 per cent, wdtb a minimum of 25. 

(c) 101 — 500 ... 10 per cent, wdth a minimum of 40. 

(^/) 501 and above 2.5 per cent, with a minimum of 50. 

Samples were drawn systematically, but in those cases where systematic 
samples crould not be drawn, principles of random sampling were followed. 
Altogedic^r 1,()()9 samples were selected in this district. 

• 1.0 It w'ill be noticed that in tbe rural areas samples were drawn at 
two stages for the preparation of districtwise estimates for tbe various 
classes of industries. As pointed out in paragraph 1.1 the first stage 
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was coufined to the listing ol estahlihliments in about 10 i)er cent, of the 
total number of villages. At the second stage a sub-sample of establish- 
ments was drawn for the economic survey on the basis given in i)aragraph 
3.2. 

3.4. On scrutiny of the economic survey records it was observed that 
both classification and <*ategory as recorded previously in certain schedules 
required to be changed. During the interval between listing and the 
economic enquiry, the number of workers engaged in some ^tablishments 
was ioiind to have changed requiring amendments of division into cate- 
gories. Moreover, it was found in some cases that the classification of 
an eslablisliment by industry on the basis of prineii)al products as rejmrted 
by tlq) owners at the listing stage was not correct. The ])opulation hgures 
accordingly had to be adjusted on the bavsis of sample figures. Tlie l>nsis 
finally ado])ted for adjustment of population figures is given below whicK 
is the same as in the case of the small industries of Calcutta. 


Tlieie are 1 (K) industries and 4 categories in each industry, i.e., in all 
j 00 X 4 = 400 grou]>s. 

l,et Pj, Pa and Nj, Ng denote respectively the j)opulation and sanijde 
figures in groups 1 and 2 . 

Lei us furl her assume thai out of fii samples as originally reported 
in group 1 actually belong to gToup 2 whiles W 2 out of samples actually 
belong to group 1 insteacl of grou]) 2. Tlie adjusted population figures in 

( ft \ 

P 4 ™ ^ P 55 ^ and 


rill* above formulae^ liavc‘ been generalised for adjusting population 
figures wherever niorci than tw’o groups are involved. 


4.1. Field work for the economic enquiry; The field work in c'onnec- 
iioii with c'ccmomic survey of the small industries was done in the marginal 
time in 1054 by tbe field staff of the Agricultural Statistic's Branch in 
the district. It may be mentioned thai the vsmall industries of the 
State aio not eciually distrilnitc'd particularly in rural areas. This 
created the nc^ecl for Inrgc^-scale moveiueut of field stag in dilfc^reiit police- 
stations. J^rogrammes, however, were drawn in sued) a way that the 
(‘iitirc '^iirvey work in the district w'as <‘oni])letc‘d before thc^ c'ommimce- 
ment of jute-aus season. As the volume of work for the district was not 
enouj^Ji to cmgage all the staff during the marginal period, some of the 
.^talf had to be deputed to other districts, where additional staff was neces- 
sary for completion of the surve^y. Economic enquiry of thc^ district 
c^omnieTiced cm 2nd A])ri] 1954 ancl was completed by 15th duly 1954. In 
all 17 assistant Investigators w'ere engaged in the survey work and 1,095 
man-days were s])ent. 

4.2, The difficulties cmcountered by the field stafi! were of the same 
nature as exjierienced by the staff in other districts and were mainly a.s 
follows ; 

(i) The owners of establishments in most cases do not maintain books 
of accounts. Information on s])ecifis items were, therefore, 
given by them only approximately. There w^as a general 
tendency to show the cost of production as being higher than 
what it was. It was, therefore, necessary in many cases to 
ask questions on allied matters to check up their statements. 
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(ii) It was a very difficult task on the part of investigators to collect 
information from such establishments as have grown up as 
necessary adjuncts to big trading concern, such as radio and 
gramophone repairing, compounding of Ayurvedic medicines 
attached to the dispensary of a physician, etc. 

(Hi) Identification of samples caused immense troubles to the staff. 
In rural areas, particularly in the absence of any name of the 
1 ‘oncern, it was very difficult to find out the actual location of 
the small industries and to trace out the owners of such 
concerns. 

(ir) Considerable diffir*ulties weie encountered by the field staff due 
io bad communication in some parts of the rural areas of this 
district, 

5.1. CompilatiOfli: The scJiome >for ihe coini)ilation and analysis of 
data in resjiect of towns other than Calcutta and rural areas of the State 
was ap])roved and sanction finally accorded by llic Finance Departmcnl on 
9th June 1954 for the ent(?rtainment of necessary staff and for other 
contingent ex])cnses in this connection. The staff sanctioned were 1 statis* 
ticiau, J supervisor, 12 inspectors, 00 assistant computers, 2 lower division 
clerks, 1 typist and 5 orderlies and peons. The statistidan was in charge 
of setrutiny and analysis of the data. A Deputy Director of the Bureau 
supervis('d the work generally, the entire o])eiations being conducted under 
the guidance of the Director. The compilation and analyti<‘al work start- 
ed on Tth June 1954 and was com])leted on Oth March 1955. As the 
K'ports on the eeonomic survey for all the districts could not be finalised 
by that date, san(‘tioii Avas a(*corded by tbe Finan(‘e Department for ib(‘ 
]>osts of 1 statistician, 1 sui>ervisor and 2 inspectors for a further period 
of d months with effect from Tth March 1955. 

0.1. Schedule of the econemlc enquiry: I'he scdiedules used for the 
(‘(•ouoiuic eiKpiiry are shown in Appendix C. The first part of tlie schedule 
dealing with the general economic condition of the associated family 
remained the same as designed for the economic enquiry in Calcutta. 
Some additions were, however, made in the second part for the ])urpose 
of obtaining additional information relating to availability of raw 
materials, agencies for sale, cdiaracter of c*ompetition, if any, fac ed by the 
indiistriejs and details about machineries and tools used, as required by the 
Directorate of Industries. 

7.1. Details of the sample: A statcunent shoAving the total number of 

samples allotted in this district, number of establishments surveyed, 
iiumbei* of schedules rejected due to different causes and the number of 
schedules finally accepted for analysis is shown in Appendix D. It will 
be seen that out of a total number of 1,009 samples, 089 samples only were 
ficcepted for analysis. ^120 samples were rejected due to various reasons. 
Out of these 820 rejected samples, 105 Avere found closed, 10 not in 
existence any longer and 00 could not be traced. 15 samples Avere found 
registered with the Chief Iiisy)ector of Factories. In case of 17 samples 
the owner refused to give any information and 85 wt^re rejected due to 
A'arious reasons. These accounted for a total of 304 rejections. Only 10 
schedules AAere rejected on scrutiny, llegardiug factories Avhich were not 
found in existence at the time of the economic survey in 1954, it 

may be stated that these aacic found functioning at the listing stage in 

1952. Many of these small establishments cro]) up and go out of 
existence frequently or shift from place to place. The total number of 

such establishments, perhaps, remains more or less the same from year to 
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year in normal time. Whatever may he the implications of these peculiar 
circumstances, the estimates presented in this report refer to the (‘conomic 
conditions as found in in the sample in 1954 applied to the total number 
of concerns as found during Ihe listing stage in 1952. 

8.1. Industries of the districts Appendix D referred to in the 

preceding paragraph shows the samples allotted to 49 classes of industries. 
As stated in paragraph 1.2 the total number of classes adopted ft)r the 
surveys is 100 as shown in appendix B. No establishment of the remaining 
51 classes of industries was found in the district, at any stage of the survey. 
It will also he noticed from Appendix D that information was not available 
for 7 classes of industries out of the above 49. These were found non- 
existent at the time of ihe economic survey. The eeonomie data included 
ill this report, therefort*, ref(;r to the remaining 42 industries. Only 20 out 
of 42 industries had more than 20 establishments according to estimates 
made. Industries having less than 21 establishments were lumped together 
as “all other industries” for the purpose of estimates of details. It w^as 
however decided that the s])ecified industries as mentioned in paragraph 
1.2 for which d6la.iled information is r«‘quired hy the Directorate of 
Industries, should he shown sejia lately and not included under the liead 
“all otlier industries” even if any such industry had less than 21 establish- 
ments^ Only 14 industries having less than 21 esiahlishraents were 
accordingly Ininped together and the tables show details in respect of 28 
industries. These are (1) rice milling, v-) products, (8) swe('ts, (4) 

sugar. (5) distilleries, (0) veg<»tnl)le oils, (7) <*nrthenware8, (8) cotton textiles, 
(9) chemicals, (10) general eiiginec'ring, (JJ) blacksmith, (12) steel trunk, 
(18) cutlery, (14) footwear, (15) hri(‘ks, (10) woodware, (17) hambot) products, 
(18) hidi, (19) printing, (20) tailoring, (21) silk-rearing, (22) silk-reeling, 
(28) silk-w(*aving, (24) unspecified industries, (25) gold oriiameiits. (20) 
dairy, (27) carts and (28) mats. The tahl<‘s also show details f<vr 14 indus- 
trii's j)()oIt*d t()g(*iher, each of which has less than 21 establishments in the 
district, namely, (1) wheat prodinds, (2) biscuits, (8) soap (4) wocdlen tex- 
tiles, (5) brass products, (0) rubber, (7) tobacco, (8) watch repairing, (9) 
laundry, (10) ])liotngra]dis, (11) ])hoto framing, (12) apparel, (18) conch 
])T(>diicts and (14) musi(’al instruments. 

Table I indicates the uuniher of establishments whirh were found at 
tile listing stage but were found closed or non-existent during tin* survey, 
ill the second ])hase. 8'he establishments btdong to 7 classes of industries, 
namely, (1) ])a])er products, (2) steelware ]ii‘oducts, (8) shawl rc])airing, 
(4) hosiery, (5) electricity, (0) electroplating and (7) toys. 

9.1. Results of the surveys As stated in paragraph 7.1 above 089 
samples wore accepted for analysis. The tables pre])ared as a result of 
this analysis are descjibed below. The fable lieadings are: — 

(1) Summary of results. 

(2) Emjdoynient position in the assordated families by industries. 

(8) Distribution of average number of non-working de])endants in the 
associated families by industries and by causes. 

(4) Percentage distribution of the members of the associated families 

(imliiding servants, tutors, etc.) hy industries and by standards 
of education. 

(5) Average annual income (R.s.) of the associated families by industries 

and by sources of income. 
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(6) Distribiition of land (owned and possessed) of associated families 

by industries. 

(7 ) rroduction of croi)8 grown per associated family by industries and 

by varieties of crops. 

(8) Verccntago distribution of family expenditure on groups of items 

of the assocdated families by industries. 

Average number of man-months worked per establishment by 
industries and by total values of assets. 

(10) Average value (Rs.) of assets per establishment by industries and 

by different assets. 

UOA) Estimated number of some important machines used by selected 
industries. 

(11) Average value (Rs.) of liabilities ])er establishment by industries 

and by different liabilities. 

Distribution of liabilities (Rs.) ])er establishment by industries 
and by sources of liabilities. 

(JO) Labour employed jier establishment by different age-groups. 

(14) Hired labour emidoyed and wages paid per man-month per 
establishment by ago-gioups. 

(14A) Distribution of family labour by industries. 

(lo) Consumption of fuels, lubricating materials, raw materials, etc., 
])er establisliment by induslries. 

(lb A) Quantity and value of raw materials, etc. per establisliment by 
uulustries. 

(10) Vrodm tion and sale of finished goods, amount received for work 
done for others per estahlishment and value of work done per 
man-month by industries. 

(lOA) Quantity and value <if finished products made during the year for 
sale per establishment by industries. 

(17) Average cost as ])ercentage of average value of jiroduction per 
establishment by industrievs. 

Wherever possible, data within each industry have been shown 
sejjajately for each of the four (*ategories of establishments enumerated in 
jiaragraj)!) 1.4. 

O.-b The weighted averages in each industry have been calculated on 
the basis of total figures. The 14 industries, the total number of establish- 
ments in each of which is 20 or below have been grouped and shown as “all 
other industries”. Reference may be made to the individual tables for 
obtaining information in details in the paragraph below. An attempt has 
been made to bring out the salient features only. 

10.1. The tables are discussed below: — 

Table 15 Summary of results. — ^This table summarises the statistics on 
(f) total number of establishments, (ii) total and average value of assets, 
(in) total and average number of labour employed divided into family 
laboui and hired labour, {iv) total and average amount of wages paid to 
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hired labour, (v) total and average value of raw materials, etc., consumed, 
{vi) total and average value of fuels consumed, (vii) total and average cost 
of production excluding family labour, {viii) total and average value of 
work done per establishment for each industry as well as (ia?) average total 
cost (excluding family labour) as percentage of average value of production. 
Column (4) of the table shows the number of establishments within the 
district in each industry. It will be noticed that there were altogether 
17,517 small manufacturing establishumeuts in the district, 102 establish- 
ments were, however, excluded for lack of information at the listing stage. 
The number of establishments within each industry, for which relevant 
information could not be obtained, is given incolumn (5). Column (6) 
shows the number of establishments on the basis of which the estimates in 
the different tables presented in this rexmrt w’ere prepared. It will be seen 
that the figures in column (6) have been obtained by subtracting the figures 
in column (5) from the figures given in column (4). 


The total number of establishments in all small industries of the district 
of Tlirbhum has, therefore, been estimated to be 17,415. Total value of 
raw materials used is about Rs. 1 .2 crores, total value of work done about 
Rs. 2.1 crores. Total labour einjdoyed is alxiul .‘19,(M)0 of whom about 
4,200 only are hired. Total wages paid to hired labour per year in the 
small industries of the district of Birhhnm are about 10.4 lakhs. 

10,2. Details for individual industries wull he available in the tables. 
F(»r leady reference the industries have been divided into groups by 
different characteristics and sliowm below*. Except (a) below* the distribu- 
tion arc for averages. For example, in these industries wdiose assets have 
been shown as between Rs. 501 to Rs. 2,500 there may be a few* establish- 
ments whose assets are above or below* the aforesaid range. The statement 
means that the average assets of establishments in those industries fall 
within tins range. It sh<nild also he noted that in some cases the values 
of few* larg(; estahlishinents often raise the average value for the industry 
as a w'hole so as to shift the industry into a group of higher value. For a 
study of details reference sliould he made to the approjiriate tables at the 
end of the report. The distribution has been shown under the following 
headings : — 

{a) Distribution into groups by number of establishments. 

(h) Distribution into groups by average value of assets per establish- 
ment. 

(c) Distribution into groups by average number of workers per estab- 

lishment including family labour. 

(d) Distribution into groups by percentage of family labour to total 

labour per establishment. 

(c) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per 
year per establishment. 

^/) Distribution into groups Iw total labour employed jier industry 
including family labour. 

(g) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials con- 

sumed per year per establishment. 

(h) Distribution into groups by average cost of production excluding 

family labour per year per establishment. 
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(i) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year 
per establishment. 

(;) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 
industry. 

ik) Distribution into groups by average income per year per establish- 
ment including cost of family labour. 

The above are discussed below. The main tables show estimates for 28 
industries, each separately and 14 industries lumped together. But in 
presenting the distributions as indicated above each industry of the group 
of the aforesaid 14 industries have been considered separately. The 
numbers of establishments being small the estimates are subject to large 
errors in respect of these 14 industries. The tables should therefore be 
used with caution wherever any of these 14 industries occur. 


(a) Diairibuiion into groups by number of establishments 


Number of establish- 
ments. 

Number of 
industries. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Up to 5 . . 

8 

Soap, brass products, steel-trunk, cutlery, rubber, bricks 
photographs and photo framing. 

e— 25 . . 

9 

Wheat products, biscuits, woollen textiles, tobacco, watch, 
repairing, laundry, apparel, conch products and 
musical instruments. 

26—250 . . 

0 

Distilleries, vegetable oils, chemicals, general engineering, 
footwear, printing, silk reeling, carts and mats. 

251—1,000 

9 

Kioe products, sweets, sugar, earthen wares, blacksmith, 
tailoring, unspecified industries, gold ornaments and 
dairy. 

1,001—2,500 

6 

Rice milling, woodware, bamboo products, bidi, silk 
rearing and silk weaving. 

2,501 and above 

1 

Cotton textiles. 

Total 

42 



The names of the industries have been shortened in these tables. Here 
sugar means all kinds of sugar products like sugarcandy, gur, etc. It is 
evident from this table that none of the industries under soap, brass 
products, steel-trunk, cutlery, rubber, bricks, photographs and photo 
framing shown in the first row has more than 5 establishments. Similarly, 
the last row shows that there are more than 2,500 establishments in only 
one industry, namely, cotton textiles. The actual number is shown in the 
table itself. It may be noted that the largest number of small establish- 
ments occur in the following seven industries, namely, rice milling, wood- 
ware, bamboo products, bidi, silk-rearing and silk- weaving in ascending 
order. These seven industries account for about 58 per cent, of the total 
of 17,415 establishments in the district. 
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(h) Distribution into groups by average value of assets per estahlishnvenl. 


Average value of 
assets. 

(Rs.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 100 


4,680 

Rice milling, rice prcduots, lemtcopro- 
ducts, unspecified industries, conchpro- 
ducts and mats. 

101—500 

19 

8,911 

Sugar, earthenwares, cotton textiles, woollen 
textiles, brass products, blacksmith, foot- 
wear, rubber, bricks, woodware, tailoring, 
silk-rearing, silk-reeling, watch repairing, 
dairy, laundry, carts, apparel and musical 
instruments. 

601—2,500 

2,501 and above 

13 

3,652 

172 

Sweets, distilleries, biscuits, soap, chemicals, 
general engineering, steel-trunk, cutlery, 
bidi, silk-weaving, gold ornaments, photo- 
graphs and photo framing. 

Wheat products, vegetable oils, tobacco and 
printing. 

Total 

42 

17,415 



It appears from the first row that there are six industries, namely, rice 
milling, rice products, bamboo products and mats in which the total 
number of establishments is 4,680 and in which the average value of total 
assets (loos not exceed Rs. 100. Similarly, the last row shows that there 
are in all 172 establishments in four industries, namely, wheat products, 
vegetable oils, tobacco and printing in which the assets exceed Bs. 2,500 
per establishment. The concentration is heavy in the group Rs. 101 — 500 
which actc.ounts for 51 of the total number of establishments in the district. 


(c ) Distribution into groups by average number of worlcers per establishment 
including family labour. 


Average number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Names of industries. 

workers. 

industries. 

establish- 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

-1 

5 

21 

Brass products, bricks, photo framing 
conch products and musical instruments 

1—2 

19 

6,593 

Rice products, sugar, vegetable oils, woollen 
textiles, chemicals, general engineering, 
blacksmith, cutlery, rubber, woodware, 
bambo products, tailoring, silk, 

reeling, unspecified industrios,gold, orna- 
ments, watch repairing, photographs 
apparel and mats. 

2—3 . . 

12 

9,265 

Wheat products, rice milling, sweets, soap, 
earthenwares, cotton textiles, footwear, 
tobacco, bidi, silk-rearing, laundry and 
carts. 

3—4 

4 

1,353 

Biscuits, printing, silk weaving and dairy. 

4 and above 

2 

183 

Distilleries and steel-trunk. 

Total 

42 

17,415 
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Here the group 1 — 2 actually indicates the range 1.01 — 2.(W. Similarly 
for other group. The first row shows the names of industries which are 
smallest in size and do not employ more than one person on the average. 
Similarly for other rows. Concentration is heavy in two groups 1 — 2 and 
2 — The former accounts for about 38 per cent, and the latter about 53 
per cent., a total of 91 per cent, of the total number of establishments. The 
largest number of industries occur in the first group whereas the latter 
(•overs a smaller number. Six industries w’ith 1,536 establishments employ 
more than 3 persons on the average. 

(d) DistrihvJtion Mo groups by percentage of family Mour to total labour 




per establishment. 

Percentage of family 

Number of 

Number of 

Names of industries. 

labour to total labour. 

industries. 

establish- 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0—26 

1 

3 

Steel trunk. 

25—60 

4 

722 

Biscuits, sugar, distilleries and printing. 

50—75 

4 

1,276 

Wh€‘at product-s, chemicals, tobacco and 
bidi. 

76—90 

11 

4,059 

Sweets, soap, earthenwares, general engi- 
neering, footwear, woodwore. tailoring, 
gold ornaments, dairy, laundry and 
photographs. 

90—100 . . 


11,355 

Rice milling, rice products, vegetable oils, 
cotton textiles, woollen textiles, brass 
products, blacksmith, cutlery, rubber, 
bricks, bamboo products, silk-rearing 
silk-reeling, silk-weaving, unspecified in- 
dustries, watch repairing, photo framing, 
cart.s, apparel, conch products, musical 
instruments and mats. 


Total 42 17,415 


The group 25 — 50 actually indicates the range 25.01 — 50.00. Similarly 
for other groups. The first and second row indicates that steel-trunk, 
biscuits, sugar, distilleries and printing with 725 establishments enif)loy 
family labour which is less than 50 ])er cent, of the total labour. The 
concentration is the highest in the last grou]), i.e., 90-100, comprising Go 
])er (‘cnt. of the total number of establishments in the district. Twenty- 
tAvo out of a total of 42 industries (K'cur in this grou]). It slijaws that the 
small industries of this district mostly employ family labour. 

(e) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per year per 

establishment. 


Average wages paid to 

Number of 

Number of 

Names of industries. 

hired labour 

induBtrios. 

establish- 


(Rs.) 

(1) 

(2) 

ments. 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 10 

6 

6,215 

Rice milling, rice products, silk-rearing, 
silk-weaving, unspecified industries an<i 
carts. 

Sugar, eajrthonwares, blacksmith, footwear. 

11—100.. 

7 

3,783 

101—260 

10 

2,399 

woodware, tailoring and watch repairing. 
Wheat products, sweets, vegetable oils,. 

251—760 

3 

431 

soap, chemicals, general engineering, bidi 
dairy, laundry and photographs. 
Biscuits, tobacco, and gold ornaments. 

751--1,000 

2 

47 

Steel trunk and printing. 

1,001 and above 

1 

180 

Distilleries. 


Total . . 29 13,055 
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The number of industries shown in this table is 29 as against 42 in 
other tables. This is on account of* the fact that in 13 industries with 25 
j)Hr cent, of the total number of establishments, no hired labour is emidoy- 
ed and hence no payment of wages is made by tliem. The largest number 
of establisliments pays not exceeding 11s. 10 per year as wages to hired 
labour. It is noticeable that only one industry having 180 establishmenis 
jiays wages about Its. 1,000 per year on the average to hired labour. 


(f) Distribution into groups by total labour employed per imdustry including 

family labour. 


Total labour. 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ment«. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 10 

10 

42 

Soap, brass prodticts, cutlery, rubber, 
bricks, ])hotographs, photo framing, 
apparel, concli prodiict.s and musical 
instruments. 

11—100 . . 


117 

Wheat products, bis<*uits, woollen textiles, 
eliemicais, stool trunk, (obacco, watch 
repairing and laundry. 

101—500 


1,015 

Vegetable oils, gen<?ral engineering, foot- 
wear, printing, silk-reeling, carts and 
mats. 

501—1,000 


2,305 

Sugar, distillorios, tailoring, iinspocifiod 
industries, gold oriiamcmts and dairy. 

1,001—2,500 


5,522 

Rice products, sweets, earthenwares, black- 
smith, woodwaiX! and bamboo products. 

2,.501— 5,000 


5,S92 

Rico milling, bidi, silk-roaring and silk- 
weaving. 

6,001 and above 


2,522 

Cotton textiles. 


Total 42 17,415 


It will be seen from the first row that there arc 10 industries, namely, 
soap, brass products, cutlery, etc., whic.-h emj»loy not more than 10 workers 
in all the establishments together. Similarly, the second row shows that 
each of tlie eight industries, namely, wheat products, biscuits, etc., employ 
between 11 — 100 workers. It will be noticed that the largest number of 
total labour (5,001 and above) is employed in the cotton textile industry. 
It may he x)ointed out here that in (‘otton textile industry no hired labour 
is employed and family labour constitutes 90 per cent, of the total lahonr. 
The actual .number of total labour employed by each industry may be read 
from Table 1. 

Bir . — 2 
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(g) DistrihyJtion into groups by average value of raw malerials consumed per year 

per estcbblishment. 


Average value of 

Number of 

Number of 

Names of industries. 

raw materials. 
(Rs.) 

industries. 

establish- 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 25 

1 

162 

Mats. 

26—100 . . 

7 

3,225 

Earthenwares, cutlery, rubber, bamboo 
products, tailoring, unspecified industries 
and watch repairing. 

101—500 


7,173 

Rice milling, rice products, sugar, chemicals, 
brass products, general engineering, black- 
smith, bricks, woodware, silk-rearing, 
laiindiy, carts, apparel, conch products 
and musical instruments. 

601—2,500 

11 

6.615 

Wheat products, cotton textiles, woollen- 
textiles, stool- trunk, footwear, bidi, print- 
ing, silk-reeling, silk- weaving, gold orna- 
ments and photo framing. 

2,501—5.000 

4 

922 

Sweets, soap, dairy and photographs. 

5,001—10.000 

3 

301 

Biscuits, distilleris and vegetable oils. 

10,001 and above 

1 

17 

Tobaoeo. 

Total 

42 

17,415 



Tlie above table shows the extent of use of raw materials by tlitterent 
iiulnstries. The first row indicates that the average value of raw materials 
used per establishment does not exceed Rs. 25 iii only one industry, namely, 
mat.'*. The coucentralion is heavy in two groups Its. 101-500 and Rs. 501- 
2,500. The former group has 41 ])er cent, and the latter 32 per cent., a 
iotal of 73 ])er cent, of the total number of establishments. Tt may be 
pointed out liere that there are 318 establishments in the district, })eloiig- 
ing to 4 industries, namely, biscuits, distilleries, veg(*tabl oils and 
1o])a(co in which the average value of raw materials used per year per 
establishment exceeds Rs. 5,000. 


(h) Distribution into groups by average cost of production excluding family labour 

per yenr per establishment . 


Average cost of produc- 
tion excluding family 
labour. 

(Rs.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Numlior of 
L'stablish- 
monts. 

.Vame.s of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 100 

3 

2,069 

Bamboo products, unspecified industries 
and mats. 

101—250 

9 

6,958 

Rice milling, rice products, earthenwares, 
woodware. tailoring, silk-rearing, watch 
repairing, apparel and conch products. 

251—750 

12 

5,275 

Sugar, cotton textiles, brass products, 
general engineering, blacksmith, cutlery, 
rubber, silk reeling, silk -weaving, laundry, 
carts and musical instruments. 

1 

I 

7 

1,466 

Woollen textiles, chemicals, footwear, 
bricks, bidi, printing and photo framing. 

2,501—5,000 

7 

1,329 

Wheat i^roducts, sweets, soap, steel-trunk, 
gold ornaments, dairy and photographs. 

5,001 and above 

Total 

4 

42 

318 

17,415 

Biscutis, distilleries, vegetable oils and 
tobacco. 


Total 
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The cost of production shown above includes all costs, that is, cost 
of raw materials, fuels, rents, etc., and labour including* contribution of 
casual labour but excluding that of family labour. The largest concen- 
tration of industries is in the group Its. 251-750, but the largest number 
of establishments occurs in the group Its. 101-250. It is noticeable that 
the average cost of production per year per establishment exceeds Es. 5,000 
in case of four industries, namely, biscuits, distilleries, vegetable oils and 
tobacco with 318 establishments. It is less than lis. 100 in the cases of 
the following three industries, namely, bamboo products, unspecified 
industries and mats. It may be further pointeil out that all small indus- 
tries in this distri(‘t use raw materials as may be seen from Table 1. 


(i) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year per 

establishment. 


Average value of work 
done. 

(Us.) 

Number of 
iiid\istries. 

Number of 
establish' 
ments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 250 


2,069 

Bamboo products, unspecified industries 
and mats. 

251—500 


4,937 

Rice milling, rice products, sugar and silk# 
rearing. 

601—1,000 


6,223 

Earthen w’aroB, cotton textiles, cutlery, 
nibber, woodware, tailoring, silk-reeling 
and conch products. 

1,001—2,500 

13 

2,114 

Woollen textiles, chemicals, brass products, 
general engineering, blacksmith, bricks, 
silk-weaving, watch I’epairing, laundry, 
photo framing, carts, apparel and musical 
instruments. 

2,501—5,000 


2,751 

Wheat products, sweets, steel-trunk, foot- 
wear, bidi, printing, gold ornaments, 
dairy and photograplis. 

6,001 and above 


321 

Biscuits, distilleries, vegetable oils, soap and 
tobacco 


Total 42 17,415 


The above table shows the average value of work done (based on vSale 
value) as against the cost of ])roduction shown in the previous table. 
The average production value is less ^han Rs. 250 in 2,069 establishments 
whicli constitutes 12 i)er cent, of the total number of establishments in the 
district. It may bo pointed out that in 321 establishments belonging to 
5 industries namely, biscuits, distilleries, vegetable oils, soap and tobacco, 
the average value of w^ork done T>er establishment exceeds Es. 5,000. 
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(j) Distribution into groups by toted value of work done per year per industry. 


Total value of work 
done. 

(Rs.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish* 
ments. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 2,600 

4 

7 

Brass products, rubber, bricks and photo 
framing. 

2,601—10.000 

5 

30 

StooPtruiik, cutlery, apparel, conch products 
and musical instruments. 

10.001—75,000 

9 

740 

Wheat products, soap, woollen textiles 
chemicals, unspecified industries, watch 
repairing, laundry, photographs and mats. 

75,001—5,00,000 

12 

4,796 

Rice products, biscuits, sugar, earthen wares, 
general engineering, footwear, bamboo 
products, tobacco, printing, tailoring, 
silk-reeling and carts. 

6,00,001—25,00,000 

9 

9,858 

Rico milling, distilleries, cotton textiles 
blacksmith, woodwaie, silk-rearing, silk- 
weaving, gold ornaments and dairy. 

25,00,001 and above 

3 

1,984 

Sweets, vegetable oils and bidi. 

Total 

42 

17,415 



Till? aluive table shoWvS that the total value of work done per year in 
ea<-b of the following three industries, namely, sweets, vegefahle oils and 
bidi exceeds Us. 25,00,000, suggesting that these industries had the largest 
turnovers in the district of Birbliuni. In each of the following 9 induslies, 
namely, ri<*e milling, distilleries, cotton textiles, etc., the value of work 
done per year is between 5 lakhs and 25 lakhs of riijiees. Th(‘ largest 
number of Industries lie in the group Us. 75,001-5,00,000. The t<dal 
ijinnber of establishments in this group constitutes 28 jier cent, of tin* total 
number of establishments. 


(k) Distribution into groups by average income per year per esiablMmcnt 
including cost of family labour 


Average income per 
establishment 
(Rb.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
ostablish- 
incnts. 

Names of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 100 

4 

2,988 

Sugar, silk-rearing, unspecified industries 
and mats. 

101—250 

5 

4,236 

Rico milling, rice products, bricks, bamboo 
products and silk-rearing. 

251—600 

9 

5,267 

Wheat products, distilleries, earthenwares, 
cotton textiles, chemicals, steel-trunk, 
bidi, tailoring and conch products. 

601—1,000 

19 

4,724 

Sweets, vegetable oils, woollen textiles, 
brass products, general engineering, black- 
smith, cutlery, rubber, wood ware, print- 
ing, silk-weaving, gold ornaments, watch 
repairing, dairy, laundry, photo framing, 
carts, apparel and musical instruments. 

1,001 and above 

5 

200 

Biscuits, soap, footwear, tobacco and photo- 
graphs. 

Total 

42 

17,416 




TliiH table shows the distribution by averaf^:e ineome, which includes 
the value of family labour. It is noticeable that 4 of the industries, 
namely, suoar, silk-rearing, unspeiufied industries and mats, having 2,988 
establishments have an average annual income below Rs. 100. The high- 
est concentration is in the income-group Rs. 251-500. It may be said that 
nearly 42 per cent, of the total ‘number of establishments falling within 
the first two groups, hardly make any profit. Five industries, namely, 
biscuits, soap, footwear, tobacco and photographs with 2(K> establishments 
have an average ])rofit of more than Rs. 1,000 per year a(‘cording to their 
own statement. Other details may be read from Tables 1 and 17. 

Table 2: Employment position in the associated families by iMus- 

trieS. — (i) Tliis table gives a distribution of the members of the associated 
families as to whether the members are in gainful employment, non-work- 
ing dependants or domestic servants, etc. Those members (including the 
owner of the (*stahlishment) who eontrihnte to the family income either by 
their i)prsonal oeeiipations or by worlcing in the industry, agrieuliure, 
trade, etc., belonging to the family, have been taken to be in gainful 
eniidoyimmt. The niemhers wJio work part-time in the said industry, 
agrieuliure or trade, etc., have also been included under this head. The 
seeojid category, namely, “non-working dependants” includes those who 
do not work in the industry, agri(‘ulture or trade, belonging to the family 
ami (lc])en(l entirely on the income of the family for their livelihood. In 
tlu‘ lliird category have been shown all other members taking meals with 
the family inclnding domestic servants, tutors, guest, etc. The average 
size of the family, as indicated in column (4^ is the total of the averages 
shown in tlu' subsequent (olumns giving the detailed distribution. 

.\s has been observed in other districts, the average size of the family 
lies between 4 and 7 persons roughly. It is about 8 or more in the cases 
of the famili(*s associated with f> industries, namely, sugar, distilleries, 
gcu fual (‘Tigineoring, bricks, printing and dairy. It is the highest (14.28) 
in the case of general engineering and the lowest (2.00) in steel-trunk indus- 
try. ^rhe average size is as low as 2.41 in uns])oeified industries and -‘1.22 
in hainhon products. It may he noted that the estimated average size of 
th(* families associated w-iih brick industry is found to he 11.00. Tt is 
worth menlioning tliat in general engineering and in bri<*ks, the number of 
non-working dependants are 9.84 and 9.00, respectively, and in fa(!t the 
highest in Ihe table, to make up high averages in the size of the family. 
II is observed that in 5 industries, namely, rice milling, rice pioduets, 
silk-?ecliug, iins])e<*ified industries and mats, the numbers of females in 
gainful employment are mm-h greater than tliose of the mab‘s. The 
average numbers of non-working dependants in the'se families are also 
less than 2, the number of adult non-working dependants being ])ractirally 
negligible. The numbers of male and female members in gainful occupa- 
tion are almost equal in silk-weaving industry. In case of 9 industries, 
namely, distilleries, vegetable oils, chemicals, steel-trunk, eaitlery, bricks, 
printing', tailoring and gold ornaments no female is employed in gainful 
oeeupatioii. The total number of adults in gainful employment varies in 
general from 1.00 to 2.44, except in the eases of cotton textiles (2.82), 
general engineering (2.95), silk-weaving (3.55) and dairy (2.94). It is to 
he noted, however, that the working dependants have been included under 
persons in gainful occupation, and it is not unlikely that many adults do 
part-time work in these industries. All the adult males belonging to the 
families associated with the following indiivstries, namely, footwear, bricks, 
baiiihoo products and unspecified industries are found to he gainfully 
employed. In 15 industries children (age-group: 12-15 years) are 
engaged in gainful employment. Children below 12 years of age are 
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employed in 3 industries only, namely, rice milling, earthenwares and 
silk-rearing. It is however significant that there are domestic, servants, 
etc., in most cases. 

(ii) The total number of small establishments in the district has been 
estimated to be 17,415. Taking the average family size to be about 5 and 
assuming that each family owns not more than one manufacturing establish- 
ment, it will be seim that the small industries of the district population of 
about 87 thousand belonging to the families of the owners of these concerns. 
It lias been seen that the total number of hired labour in these industries 
is of the order of 4,1^00. Constitution of their families and the number of 
earners per family is not known. On the assumption that each earner 
supports 5 jiersons, including himself, it may be noted that small industries 
in the district support 21, 0(10 persons. The small industries of the district, 
therefore, directly support a population of 1.08 lakhs out of the aggrt'gate 
l)Opulatiou of about 10.7 lakhs. 

Table 3: Distribution of average number of non-werking deftendants 
in the associated families by industries and by causes. — Tu Table 2 was given 
an indi(*ation as to the average number of non-working dependants. This 
table points out the causes for the dc]>endanc,c and shows the contribution 
of (?a(*h of the causes to the total number. The causes of dependauc.e have 
been shown under difi'erent categories, viz., student, sick or infirm, dull 
season, want of employment and not seeking employment. 

As already stated in the above ]mragra])]is, the numhers of non-working 
depcMidants are very high, being 9.84 and 9.00, respectively, in general 
(mgineering and brick industries. The number vari(‘s between 2.00 and 7.11 
in all the remaining industries excepting ri(*e milling (l.oO'), ?icc j)rodiicts 
ll.33h steel-trunk (1.00), bamlioo jmjducts (1.48), silk-reeling il.TO), 
unsj)(*cificd industries ^0.62) and mats (1.07). It is noticed that the highest 
contrihutiou is from column (8), i.e., ]»ersons not seeking cm])loyment. 
ibis, however, includes children, old and retired persons and women having 
no ])ersonal occupation. It mav be seen ibat in the families associated 
with 3 industries, namely, steel-trunk, bricks and unspecified industries all 
non-working dependants are persons who do not seek employment. The 
averages number of persons not seeking employment is very high in the 
families engaged in sugar (4.00), general engineering (0.55)\ bricks (9.00) 
as alre^idy stated and printing (4.41). Next in im])oi tam e eoines column 
(4), i.e., students.^ There are some students in the families engaged in 
almost all industries except in mats. The average number of students is 
the highest (3.15) in general engineering industry which lias the highest 
family size. It is observed that a fair number of sick jicople is being 
suppoitcd. In the case of silk-reeling industry, however, dependence due 
to sickness is not observed. Unemjdoyment due to dull season has been 
<u)scrved in the families associated with ])rinting industry only. There is 
a considerable number of iiorsons getting no employment in the families 
associated with 13 out of 29 industries shown in this table. 

Table 4; Percentage distribution of the members of the associated 
families (including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standards 
of education. — Tins table furnishes an idea of the standard of education of 
the nieinhers of the families associated with the industries. Columns 
(4) and (5) show the percentages under “illiterate’’ and under “just literate”. 

Tl is seen that the members are mostly illiterates or just literates. The 
jjercentage of illiterates is more than 5() in most industries except in the 
cases of distilleries, chemicals, general engineering, steel-trunk, printing, 
ailoring and all other industries”. In mats it is noticed that the members 
are all illiterates. In the case of steel-trunk industry it is observed that 
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half the members in the families have read np to non-matrie standard only 
while the rest are all illiterates. This estimate, however, should be read 
with caution as it is based ou one saraide only. The percenta^'e distribution 
of members above non-matric standard has been given in columns (8) to (14) 
and it is noticed that a small percentage of members only could receive a 
higher standard of education beyond this stage. It is to be seen that in 
the case of chemicals industiy, percentages of members falling under 
“graduate tecbnicar’ and “other technical studies’’ are and d.24, 

resj)ectlvely. In course of economic survey of samples, it was observed 
tliat some ])rofessional doctors with medical degrees were the owi»ers of 
certain chemical estahlishmeiits where medicines are compounded. It may 
be ])oinled out that persons who are medical licentiates or have Ayurvedic 
certificates have lietui found in the famili(‘S associated with this industry. 

Table 5: Average annual income (Rs.) of the associated families by 
industries and sources of incomes — (/) This table gives iufoimation on the 
avt‘rag(* net income per family from differtmt sources, such as, agriculture, 
industry, trade, oilH*r occupations, et(‘. Informatioji in res])i ct of each 
industry lias hecn given for eacli of the four (‘att^goHt's of (‘stahlishmont^^, 
th(‘ same as unuitioned in jiaragraph 1.4. The pcKiIed picture of the 
industry as a wliole has also heen indicated. 

Tt Avill h»* seen that, generally s])eaking, the families associated with all 
industries for all categori(‘s, have net income from industrial source, as 
showji ill column (7). Onl.v in the case of “all other iudiist ries” there is 
()n(‘ (*st ahlishnient under cat(*gory 1 showing a loss of about 11s. 1 .-‘llM). 

In 4 industrit‘s only, namely, woodwaro, bidi, silk-weaving and “all other 
industries” there are estahlislinionts in category 4 and it is observed that 
llie imoine from such estahlishmtuits is greatm' than the estnhlishments 
under catc^gory 2i. Tncoiru* from industry is higher than that from any 
other !i(vurce in tlie a-sociated families except in 14 industries, namely, rie.e 
milling, rice j)i‘odu(*tvS, sugar, distilleries, vegetable oils, ehemit‘al^, general 
engineering, steed tiunk, bricks, ])rinting, silk-rearing, silk-ieeling 
uns])eciriefl indiistri(‘s and mats. Th(‘8e indiistiies with the exception (d‘ rice 
prodm^t'i, general engineering, l)ricks and mats, derive greater income Crom 
agricultural source. In rice ]>rodnets, bricks and mats the major income is 
oldaitu'd from “other occu])ations”, while in g'oneral (*ngineering, the 
highest income is <lerived from trade. The highest income from agrieiil- 
ture ])er family appears to oc(‘ur under sugar industry (Us. 1,287) and the 
lowest in mats industry (11s. 58). Tt is also uotici'ahle that all the 
industries of the district deiive some net income from this source. Thi* 
income from agriculture is also very liigh (11s. 1,010) in jiriuting industry 
while in three cases, namely, rice (iroducts, sweets and hamhoo i)roducts, 
the income is less than 11s. 100. The highest income ]»er family from 
industry exceeds 11s. 1,000 in the case of two indinstric^s only, namely, 
footwear and “all other imlustries”. Tn sugar industry, the income is the 
lowest (TIs. 15 only), wlierc the in(’oine from agricultun^ has been found 
to he the highest. Income from this source is as low as 11s. 82, Us. 80 and 
11s. 97 respectively in silk-rearing, unsj^ecified industries aud mats. 

(ii) The expression “mecdianised” in this renort has heen used to denote 
jiower-driven establishments as against hand-operated concerns wdiich will 
be called non-mechanised . Tt may be noti(*ed from the tables that almost 
all industries except a few, did not show any mechanised establishments, 
that is, estahlishments using power. In the following 4 industries a few 
mechanised estahlishments were found, namely, sweets, printing, gold 
oninmmits and “all other industries”. TTere mechanisation appears to 
bring in higher incomes. The only exception has been observed in the 
case of “all other industries” where one establishment has a negative 
income, as has been mentioned earlier. 
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Tab"e 6. Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of a^ociated 

families by industries: — Tliis table furnishes information on ihe 
(cultivated or otherwise) which is owned or possessed per family. Total 
acres in ])()ssession as shown in column ( 8 ) have been taken to be equal 
to the sum total of the total acres owned by the family and total acreage 
of lands let in minus total acres let out. Total acreages of all lands own- 
ed and actually possessed by the family have been accordingly calculated 
and shown in columns (18) and (14) res]»e(*tively. It has been pointed out 
in connection with Table 5 that all the industries of the district derive 
some inlditional income from agricultural ojieraiions. The area of culti- 
vated lands owned by each of these industries have been shown under 
(olumn (4) of fids table. It is obvious, tbereforo, that all the industries 
liav(* owned cultivated lands the size of which is less than one acre in ihe 
following cases, namely, rice ])r(Kluc*ts, footwear, bamboo ])roducts, un- 
specified industries, carts and mats. The size' of cultivated lands owned is 
the highest (12.72 acres) in ihe case of sugar industry. It is also high in 
llu^ ca-i(‘s of distilleries (8.84), vegetable oils (8.38), chemical (8.92), 
gtuicral engineering (0.81), steel-trunk ("0.60), bri(‘ks (7.*T0. i^Tn^d printing 
( 8 . 0 1 ). In the remaining cases the siz<» of cultivated lands owned varies 
i)etwe( u 1.00 and 2.90 acres, excerpt in the cases of tailoring (4.o9) and 
dairy (4.71) industries, ^o cultivated land is let out by the families 
associated wu’th vegetable oils and mats industries, while additional lands 
are lt*t in by them for inir])Oses of cultivation. It may be further observed 
that the families emgaged in steel-trunk industry let out all lands they 
own, according to their own stateiiKmis. 8 industries, namely, sugar, 
bricks and tailoring let out about 7.5 and 4 acres of land respectively. 
84ie families engaged in 5 other industric^s, nanudy, sweets, cutlery, 
hainhoo pioducts, silk-weaving and “all other industries’’ led out a maior 
sliarc of o-wned lands. Additional lands have* laum h*t in hy the families 
associated wu'tli 19 iiidiistric's as showm in the tnlile. The families asso- 
ciat(‘d -wilh gem*ral engineering industry jiossess some 14 acres of land 
M'hich is not available for cultivation. I^ands otheu* than cultivated is also 
apprcM'iahle in size in the families associated with sugar industry of the 
distiirt. Otlier dcdails may he read from the table itself. 

Table 7: Pr^uction of crops grown per associated family by indus- 
tries and by varieties of cropss — Details were furnished in Table 0 in 
resi)e«*j of lands which are either owned or possc^ssed. In the case of land 
let nut the owners are either getting an annual rent or the share of the 
total ciops grown. In the cases of cultivated lands let in and in own 
]>os,‘ession the family gets the produce of the lamls. The total ineoine 
from agriculture has been corres])oiidingly shown in Table 5 already dis- 
cussed. The present Table shows the total '(juantity and the value of the 
(‘rop^j actually gaovvn by the famlies by own cultivation. 

Onl of Jill industries ])ossessiTig cultivable lands, families associated 
W'itli steel-trunk industry had let out their lands as stated earlier and 
as such no principal crops were grown by them. In the rest of the cases, 
paddy has been the most important crop grown, although pulses are grown 
in some ( ases as additional crops. Jnte appears to have been grown by 
the iamilies associated wntli the silk-rearing industry only, while sugar- 
can(» has been grown by those associated wdth 8 industries, namely, sugar, 
distilleries, vegetable oils, bidi, printing, silk-rearing silk-reeling and silk- 
weaving. II may be seen in the Table that althoiigdi values of crops have 
been shown, tlie quantitie.s have not been entered against them in some 
eases, because information regarding them was not available. 

Table 8: Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of 
Items of the associated families by industries S — This table gives details of 
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tho por entfifre ex]'eii(litnro on the major hearls of eonsumption, namely, 
(I) food, (2) fuel and li^ilit, (il) clothing, (4) house rent and (5) miscellane- 
ous. These five major heads of conaumiition are the usually accejded five 
grou])s taken into account in the construction of the cost of living index 
numl/ers. The ex]>eiiditiires on total food has been sub-divided into class- 
es; viz., ^^i) cereals and (ii) all other food items. 

la (> industries, namely, sugar, vegelable oils, steel-trunk, cutlery, 
bricks and silk-rearing, information rc'garding the value of cereals consumed 
was not available as the industries consumed cereals that are home-grown. 
The percentage ex])Pndiinre for industries, therefore, have not been shown. 
As ]»(‘hvc(*n tlie majcir heads of consuin])tion the ])ereenlage ex]U‘ndHure on 
ioial food is Ihe liigheM in all ihe families engaged in simdl industries 
in t!»e distri(*t. .As between ibe industries ihe percentage exjumdiiiire on 
total ffiod is com]>ara1 i\ (*ly l(‘ss in Ihe following 2 industri(‘s, namely, 
di-^i ilbu ics and cotton Icxlilcs. It is comparidively high in bamboo pro- 
ducls, tailoring and mats industries. It could be staled, therefore, that 
as lar as siaiidard of living is (‘oncerned, tlie form(‘r grouj) fares better and 
th(* latl(‘! worse than the averages amongst these* fa»nilies engaged in small 
industries. Next in im]»orta ti(‘(; is the ex])eiiditure on total miscellaneous 
it(*ms. Kx])enditnre on fuel and liglit is less than that on clothing in all 
tl.M* case's. Tlie percentage* cx|)enditure^ on house remt apjiears to be the 
higliest in tiie^ case of chemie*als industry where it is found to be ^1.7(1 

Table 9: Average number of man-months worked per establishment 

by irdustries and by total value of assets: — This tables indie’ates the 
iiv(‘iagc !iun)b(‘r of man-months worked in each industry edassifiocl by values 
of jisscts. Six dittcrenl ?*aiiges in the* value* of asst'ts have been envisage'd 
in this sludy beginning fiom the r.ingei *T?(‘. 1 to Its. 1,000” and ending 
witli l!i(‘ range *‘lts. 5,001 and above”. It will be realised that in a 
ge‘iM‘ia1 (‘miuirv ol' tliis nature it was not ])ossibl(^ to (*ollect reliable data 
aboui woiking capital. An atempt was, henvev(*r, made* to collee't informa- 
tion aboiil cune'iit assets and liabilities as shown in the ne^xt two Tables. 
Tlie sources of liabilities have* alsei been shown in Table 12. Jt will he 
seen from the* n(*xt 'fable that assets include land and biiilelings, mae*hi* 
iierii's a?)d tools, etc., as well as sloe'ks, amount due from customers and 
e.isl) as on the* date* of ciiejuiry. The liabil itie*s. that, is, ihe amount owed 
te) (ul-o'i's as on ilie date of e*n(juiry may be read frenn Table 11. Tt is to 
be* noO'd fliaf f}|(. values shown for land and Imildings, maeliineries, 
steicl.s, etc., are* rough estimates only. De'tails about man-montlis of 
e*m jilovnieiit i)re)vieled by the e*stablisbments of various industries in the 
diffe>rf‘nt cai(‘gories and be*loiiging to the six gron]is of assets may he read 
ill tlie* table* itself. 

II is nediced from the table that assets do not exceed Tls. 1,000 in the 
eases of 0 indnstries, name*ly, rice milling, rice jiroducts, earthenwares, 
mitlery, bricks, bamboo ])iodnets, silk-reeling, imspee-ified industiies and 
mats. Only in 12 industries out of 29 as .shown in tliis table assets exe*eed 
Jls. -^OOO. The estahlislime'iits uueler sieel-irnnk industry have assets 
lyiiij.* in (he grouj) Ks. 1,001 — 2,000. It may fiirlher he seen that e*xe‘ept 
in d industrie's, namely, eheinie'als, general engineering and printing, the 
total value of assets of most of tlie estahli.shments of each industry lies 
between bN*. 1 and Ks. 1,000. Tt may he stated liere that generally speaking, 
iuoj(* nc'isoiis are em])loyed as as.sets increase in sweets, sugar, distilleries. 
Vegetable oils, chemicals, woodware, silk-rearing, silk-weaving, dairy and 
carts. In general engineering, however, employment aiijiears to diminish 
as assets increase, wliile in cotton textiles emjiloyment appears to remain 
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the. same in the first two asset-groups. It is further to be noted tluit 
emj)l.<)yment is the highest in the establishments having assets of more ihan 
}{s. o,00() excepting those under bidi and printing. Other details may 
be rend from the table itself. 

Table 10: Average value (Rs.) of assets per establishment by industries 
and by different assets. — Tliis table furnishes an idea of the average value 
of ditfereiil tyjies of assets. 11 also shows average value of assets in different 
eategories. 

Ass(*ts in land and buildings are to he found in all the industries of the* 
dislri(‘i exei'pt in the ease of steel-trunk. It is less than Ks. oO in the cases 
of 6 indusiries, namely, rice milling, rice products, bamboo products, bidi, 
unspecified indusiries excepting bidi, ilie average total assets do not exceed 
Its. 50. It may further be ])ointed oui in this eonneeiion tbal as between 
tlie different assefs, those in land and building are the bighest exrepi in 
the cases of sugar, vegetable oils, eheinical, bidi, ])rintmg, tailoring, dairy 
and carls iFKlusiri(*s. Assets in land and buildings appear to be very high 
in the cases of general engineering and “all other industries”, where tin* 
value are Its. 1,041) and Its. 1,619 resj)eeiively. It is noiiced ilial in 
several industries even non-meehanised establishments use macdiines and 
fools that are hand-operated. The ])rin1ing industry, in ]>artie.nlai . has the 
higliesl assets in nnndiiinwy and tools, the values under these two ilems 
beiny Its. 2,249 and Rs. 1,141 respectively. It may also be nott'd llial one 
me(*hani.«ed large establisbraent under vegetable oils have machines wortli 
Its. »‘17,200 though the all eombined average for the industry io this ilem 
is m»1 very high. Values of stocks of raw materials exceed Its. 400 in 0 
iiidnstries only, vi/., bidi (Its. 41'3), printing (Its. 421), and “all othei* 
industries” (Its. 504). Value of livestock has been shown under “other 
assets” iu the cases of vegetable oils and dairy industries. Other details 
may be read from the table itself. 

Table 10A: Estimated number of some in^rtant machines used by 
selected industries. — Table 10 gave the information on the average value of* 
assets. This table shows the estimated number of some important niaebines 
ordinarily used in the case of 12 out of 42 industries in tln^ district. 


It is nofieealde from the table that in vegetable oil industry, (‘a(di of 
tile establishments on an average use one ghuni wdthoui motor, while ihe 
estinialed number of motor-driven gliaiiis in use in this industry is only 14. 
(hi tlu* average, more than one liandloom is used by eacdi establishment 
engaged in cotton textiles and silk-weaving indusiries. The estimated 
numiier of serving machines us(‘d by the small industries of tlie district is 
575, 51)2 of which belong to 500 tailoring <*oneerns and the remaining 10 
machines are to he found in some 169 establishment under footwear. In 
the (ase of silk-reeling industry, each Cvstablishment has more than two 
r<*e]ing machines with some charkas cm an average. In 44 printing concerns 
there are 50 jirinting maehiiies, 2 of which are automatic, supplemented by 
61 cutting machines. In 397 establishments of gold ornaments some .15 
polishing maeliines without power are found to he used. There are only 7 
wheat grinding diesel machines in 17 w^heat pTodu(.*t concerns, while in 
general (‘iigineering industry only 6 drill machines are to he found in 98 
estahlishments. On the average 3 soap making concerns have one cutting 
machine each, though one do not possess a stamping machine. Four cameras 
are running in 5 estahlisliments under photographs industry. The names 
of other tools and accessories used by different industries of the district 
have been shown in Appendix E. 



Table 11: Average value (Rs.) per 

industries and by different liabilities.-r^^alH^l 1 shown 
of liabilities as against the average value m asjs^ts^iven in T\ 

It may be seen from the table that iiof ^ lill eSSiblish meats" have 
liabilities. In fact, the number of establishments in any industry having 
liabilities on any aec'onnt is (comparatively small in the bhmksjnilh 
iiulustiy. Out of a total number of 658 establishments only 4 have 
liabilities oa aeeount of land and building. Inabilities on any artnunt 
have, lliorefore, been shown as averages for only those esiablishments 
which have particular liabilities. The estimated number of establishments 
having Ihe liabilities has been shown within braedeets in each (‘Ose. The 
last column, however, gives Ihe average for each industry as a whole taking 
into account all establishments in the industry concerned. These sptudali- 
ties should be remembered while reading the table. The averages for any 
industry as a whole could he calculated by multiplying tlie average shown 
in the table by the number shown against it within parenthesis, and divi- 
ding the ])roduct hy the total number of establishments shown in column 
(()^ of Table 1. The following point relating to the variability of the 
liahilitv as between sources and industries mav he noted: 


/ 


establi$liiii^(^liy 

the aver 3 ,^g^wj 5 i'e 


(o) Th(‘ro is no liability wlialsoever in the following 4 industries, 
namtdy, sugar, earthenwares, steol-triiiik and mats. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that though some establishments 
under rice picjducts, blacksmith, bamboo jiroducts and silk-rear- 
iug industries have liabilities tm account of land and building 
or raw materials, the average value of liability per establish- 
ment is so small tJmt the average for each of these* four indus- 
tries taken as a whole becomes (piite negligible. 

i'h) In the case of 6 industries only, namely, distilleries, vegetable oils, 
bricks, bidi, printing and ‘‘all other industries’* the average* 
value of liability per establishment as shown in column (1C?) lies 
between Its. 175 and Hr. 490. In ea(*h of these industries 
excepting bricks, average total assets as shown in column (In'! of 
Table 10 is higher than the average value of liability. Tii the 
case of bricks iiiduvstry, however, there is an av(*rage total asset 
of Rs. C?8() as against any average value of liability to the extent 
of Its. 400. 

(r) The remaining indiistries have an average value of liability per 
(‘stablishincmt lying between Be. 1 and Rs. 50. 

(fl) The footAvear indTistry has greater liabilities on account of fixed 
capital, i.c.. land and buildings, macliin(*s and tools. 

((?) A larger number of establishments have liabilities on account of 
raw materials than on any other account. In the cases of the 
following 10 industries, namely, rice milling, lice ])rnducts, 
chemicals, cutlery, bricks, bamboo products, silk-rearing, silk- 
reeling, unspecitic^d industries and carts, the establishments 
having liabiliti(\s have so, on account of raw materials only. 

(/) Information on the rates of interest is mostly not available. In 
a few cases it is observed that the rate of interest varies from 
8 to 87.5 cent. 


Table 12: Distribution of liabilities (Rs.) per establishment by indus- 
tries and by souroes of liabilities. — The informatiem on the average value 
of ea(*h type of liability was shown in Table 11, This table gives an 
indication as to the sources of these liabilities with corresponding average 
values shown under each. 
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Tliere is almost no liability from the source, co-operative society 
except ill ve^*etable oils industry. Financial help from banks was received 
in tile cases of ^-eneral enf>ineering, footwear, bricks, tailoring, gold orna- 
ments and “ all other industries”, the major amount of whi<‘h was paid 
on account of raw materials. Two industries only, viz., vegetable oils and 
‘‘all otliiu* industries” obtained loans from the State, which were mostly 
speiii on rinv malerials. Most of the estahlisliments having liabilities were 
meeting their requirements from private sources. It is to be noted, how- 
ever. tliat the averages have been caleiilated over all the estahlislimeiits in 
tile industries (*oncorned and not merely the establishment receiving the 
loan. 

Table 13: Labour e^loyed per. establishment^ by different agen 

groups. — This table furnislios information on the labour employ(*d under 
each t)i the 4 categories, in all the 42 industries, pooled together. Under 
both lamily and hired labour, details have been given showing the number 
engaged per establishment as also the man-montiis worked in the industry. 
Intormation on the number ])er establishment is shown in column (2) and 
(b) und(‘r family and Jiired labour res]>ectively. Information on man- 
moiilhs engaged in industries is shown for family and hired labour in 
(oinmus (4) and (7) respect iv^ely. Total numbm* of man-months worlced in 
the industry as recorded in column (b) is obviously the sum of the entiios 
in columns (4) and (7). The i)ro])ortion of family labour to total labour 
engaged in all imliistries is shown as ])er(tentages in (oliimn (lO)- 
column (12) lias been given the iiercentage ot“ the available total labour 
which has Ix'en actually engaged in the industry. 

It may bo seen from the table that work in the mechanised concerns ot 
1h(‘ (iistriet is carried on exclusively hy adult labourers helongiiig to the 
famihh^s us well as hired. Only in the case of small non-meclianised esta- 
blish nienls labourt'Ts belonging to all the three age-groups arc found to 
he Avorking. In the larger non-mechanised establishments, howeveu*, some 
hircfl cliildnm (age-group: 12-15 years) are also tunployed. It is also to 
be noted that the uuinber of family labour per establishment is more than 
that (»f hired labour only in the case of the .small non-mechanised e.stablish- 
mciiTs, while in tlie establishments belonging to the other three categories 
tlie ea.<e is just tlie reverse. This is as normally expected as the eotfao'e 
industiies of tlie distiiet whieli are prinei iially run by family labour fall 
undei' eaiegorv 4. Ooji.s(;(juently the nuinher of man-mouths Avnrked in the 
indu dries by family labour is generally more tliau that hy hired labour 
in tlie establisliments under category 4, while in otlier establishments hired 
labour work for a greater iiunilier of man-montlis, as may he seen from 
column (1) of this table. Only in the ease of children (age-gro\ip: below 
12 y(‘ars) it has hi‘en found tlial tliose belonging to the families work for 
a lesser period of time in eompari.son Avith those that are hired. From 
Column (12) it will be seen that all man-months available in the large 
mediaiiised eoneerns have been actually worked. Tn the smaller mecha- 
nised (oneerns ahso about 78 per cent, of the total man-months available 
Avas actually utilised in the industry. But in the case of the non-mecha- 
nised ('st aljlishments a considerable number of man-months appears not to 
have he(>n wxArked. This perha])s indicates that in these industries the 
men die IS of the families are engaged in other subsidiary occupations such 
as agriculture, trade, etc. 

Table 14: Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per 

establishment by age-groups. — This table is. similiar in structure to Table 
14. All indication lias been given in this table as to the proportion of hired 
labour and their wages per man-month. Column (4) indicates the per- 
centage of hired labour to total labour engaged in the industry, which is 
complementary to column (10) of Table 14. 
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It may be seeu from the table that wages paid to hired labour in the 
mechanised establishments are higher than those paid in the non-mecha- 
nised ones. It is also noti(feable that labourers receive more wages in the 
larger establishments than what they might receive in the smaller ones 
varying from Es. 34 to Es. 66 per month in the different categories. It 
is the lowest (Es. 34) in the cottage imdustries where the amounts paid to 
children in the two different age-groups are Es. 16 and 19 respectively. 
Children (age-group; .12-15 years), however, are getting somewhat “more.’' 
in the non-inechanised large establishments than what are paid in the small 
concerns. 

Table 14 A: Distribution of family labour by industries. — This table 
IS siip])lemeiitary to Table 13. The distribution of man-months worked by 
sex and different age-groups of family labour ])er establishment for each 
industry has been shown in this table. 

It is obst*rved that in all the industries employment is the highest in 
Ibe ag(=-group, 16 years and above. The average number of nian-inontbs 
worked by female labour ai)])ears to be greater than that w(»rked hy male 
labour in the following industries, namely, rice milling, rice products, silk- 
reeling, unspecified industries and mats. It has been i)ointed out in 

connection with Table 2 tliat in these industries the average number of 
females in gainful employment is much greater than that of males. In 
sugar, distilleries, vegetabh* oils, clieiiiicals. general engineering, black- 
smitli, steel-trunk, <utlery. bricks, woodware, printing, tailoring and gold 
ornaments industries, no females belonging to the family are (‘mi)loyed. 
The average number of inau-montbs wtu‘ked by adult males is the 
highest (IH.tSO) in silk-w(*nving iiulustry where the average number 

of man-montbs worked by adult females is also the bigbost (12.50). Man- 
months work(*d by family labour ni)j>ears to be the lewdest in the case of 
sugar iiidustiy wh(‘re only 1.46 man-months have bc^en worked by adult 
males only. In eartbenwares and silk-rearing industries, female children 
have been put the work, while male (‘hildren liave been engaged in the 
blaeksinilb industry. Tn 16 industries, ebildren (age-group: 12-15 years) 
have been gainfully employed, though their contribution is not mu«*b in 
any of ibccs industries. Other details may lx* read from the labL* ilself. 

Table 15 . Consumption of fuel, lubricating materials, raw materials 
etc., per establishment by industries. — This table furnishes the details of 
cost of ])r()du(*tion in respect of consumjdion of fuel, electricity, Inhricatiug 
materials, raw materials, jiackiug materials, etc. Figures of cost incurred 

oil annual repairing charges and for work done through others are also 

indicated in this table. 

It may lie seen from the table that the expenditure on raw materials is 
proportionately the highest in all the induRtrH*8 of the district except in 
iJie cases of earthenwares, cutlery and bricks where fuel constitutes the 
highest cost item. It may he pointed out in this connection that elay is 
the principal raw material consumed by earthenwares and brieks industries. 
In the case of cutlery industry, however, it may be stated that a greater 
portion of the work done in this industry was done on materials supplied by 
others, as may be seen from Table 16. Expenditure on raw materials, 
therefore, have been eompaitively .small in these industries. Eaw materials 
eonstitute the only cost item in the following industries, namely, bamboo 
])roducts and mats. Seven in<iustries of the district, consume electricity, 
namely, sweets, blacksmith, steel-truiik. footwear, printing, gold ornaments 
and “all other industries’ \ It is to be noted that one mechanised large 
concern in vegetable oils consume electri(*ity valued at Es. 9 only which is 
so small that the industry taken as a whole appears not to incur any ex])en- 
diture on this item. The mechanised concerns under sweets consume electri- 
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city worth Rs. 4,808 on the average, which is the highest expenditure made 
on this head. ()f the 17 industries that consume coal and coke, expenditure 
on this item is the highest (Rs. 505) in distilleries. Two large non- 
niechanised establishments under “all other industries”, however consume 
coal and croke the average value of which is about Rs. 2,790. No item of 
fuel is consumed in the following 4 industries, namely, sugar, steel-trunk, 
bamboo products and mats. All the remaining industries excepting rice 
milling, woodware and silk-reeling consume ^'other fuels’*. It will farther 
be seen that 12 industries got a X)ortion of their work done through outsiders. 
Except, however, in bidi industry where an average of Rs. 329 per establish- 
Tiient was paid for work done through others, the other industries did not 
pay any significant amount on ibis account. Other details may be read 
from the table itstdf. 

Table 15A: Quantity and value ef raw materials consumed per establish- 
ment by industries* — This table is supplementary to table 15 where values 
of law materials consumed have been furnished. In this table is given an 
indication of the (luantity and value of some major items of raw materials 
consumed by different industries. An attemi)t has been made to select two 
principal basic materials in rcsiiect of each industry of the district. 

In the following 9 industries, namely, earthenware, (*heniicals, general 
engineering, footwear, printing, tailoring, unspecified industries, gold 
ornaments and mats, no specification is jiossible. Names of the principal 
basic materials selected for each industry are shown in columns (3) and (10). 
Units of quantities of these items are given in columns (4) and (11) 
respectively, Tlie total ({uantities consumed in respect of these items are 
furnished in columns (8) and (15) and the values against them have been 
shown in columns (9) and tlG) respectively. Value of raw materials other 
Ilian these two s(*l(;(‘ied items have been given in column (17). The 
sources I’roiii which the two principal basic materials have been obtained 
are sliown in columns (5), (G), (7) and in columns (12), (13), (14) res])ective- 
ly. Raw materials have been taken as locally produced wdiorevcr these 
were stated tt» be produced within an area of about 10 miles of radius 
from the local market place from where the raw materials are purchased. 
(Jua lit i ties of such materials have been sliown separately in columns (5l 
and (12) for those ])urchased in local markets or hats or bazars and in 
columns (G) and (13) for those purchased from outside the local markets 
t)r hats. Figures for consumption of materials not produced locally have 
been shown in <*oluiniis (7) and (14). Obviously, columns (5), (6) and (7) 
add up to the total shown in column (8). Similar is the case of the total 
shown in column (15). The number of establishments in each industry 
has not been shown in this table and reference to this may be made in Table 
15. Quantity and value figures of the jirincipal items of raw materials 
coii.^uiuihI by “all other industries” have not been shown. It is to be noted 
from the table that except in the case of 11 industries, namely, rice 
jirodiiets, sweets, sugar, coton textiles, blacksmith, cutlery, woodware, 
bamboo products, hidi, silk-reariiig and dairy, no information on the 
quantity and value has been available in resjieet of the second principal 
basi(‘ material selected for each industry. It may also be seen that in some 
cases quantities could not be given and only values have been shown. In 
the eases of rice milling and bricks industries it is observed that basic 
materials other than those selected for these industries are not consumed. 
Details of quantity and value of the principal items mav be seen from the 
table itself. 

Table 16: Production and sale of finished goods, amount received for 
work Hone for others f>er establishment and value of work done per man- 
month by industries! — This table gives the value of production as against 
tlie cost of production shown in Table 15. Values of goods sold tbrougb 



various agencies Lave been shown in columns (6) to (10). The value of 
work done on the materials supplied by customers is given in column (12). 
In column (15) has been sliown the value of work done per man-monih. 
It will be seen from the table that the total value of work done shown in 
<‘olumn (13) is the sum total of total value of production ac tually made 
during the year in column (5) and the total amount received for work done 
lor others in column (12). The distribution of total value of work done 
(Rs.) as between industries has already been shown into 6 ranges in section 
i j) of paragraidi 10.1 in the discusion on Table 1. 

It is noticeable, however, that the total value of work done in the 
mecliauised concerns is much greater than that in non-mec hanised ones in 
sweets, vegetable oils, i)rinting and gold ornamcmts industries. In the case 
<>l ‘ all other industries”, however, the total value of work done by two non- 
inechanised large concerns is as high as Rs. 27,610, on the average, which 
is iiiucb greater than the average value of work done by the one mechanised 
concern falling under this industry. The total value of work done in the 
non-mechaniscd small establishments is also higher than that in the 
jucichaiiised small concerns. Value of wctfk done clepends primarily on the 
value of the materials on which the work is done. So there (-an be no valid 
comi)aris()n in respect of this between different industries. These figures 
shown ill the table give an idea about the average of all estahlishments 
within any industry. For example, value of work done per man-month in 
the rice milling industry as a whole is Rs. 37. Multiplying by 12, the 
value of work done in a year \vould become Rs. 444 if only 1 person was 
enipl<)y(‘d. An establishment belonging to this industry if employs 2 
|)(‘isons would prcnliK^e goods worth about Rs. 888 and so on. This table 
also shows the value of work done per man-month for each (*ategory and a 
com]>arisou may be made as between ihe categories themselves. It will 
be seen that the value of work done jier man-month is greater in the 
mechanised coucctiis, as il should he, than the nou-moclianivsed ones in those 
industries where there arc these two types of estahliwshmeiits. In the (‘ase 
of “all other industries”, however, work done in the mechanised concern 
appears to lie comparatively low. The estimates for the mechanised com ern 
is based on one sample only and hence should be read with caution. Of all 
the industries through which sale of finished goods of small industries have 
been affected, the (‘ontrihution of lladandars, Co-oj)erative Societies and 
agents is iiisigiiifi(‘ant ex(*ept, however, in the case of hidi and “all other 
iiidusiiics” where the aim)unls of sale effected through agents are Rs. 5(88 
and Rs. 634 resj)ectively. It is observed that 11 industries, namely, 
disli llei'ies, l)lacksniith . steel-trunk, cutlery, bricks, woodware, bamboo 
pnulucts, unspecified industries, gold ornaments, carts and mats, sell 
exclusively Ihrough iheir own retail estahlishments. The rest of the indiis- 
tri(‘s c\H‘t‘])ting tailoring market their finished gooils through both wholesale 
and retail establishments. Here again 7 industries, namely, rice milling, 
vegetable oils, hidi, silk-rearing, silk-reeling, silk-weaving and dairy make 
grciif(‘r ainouiiis of sale ilirough own whole.sale estahlishments than 
tliiouglj own retail organisations. Tn tailoring industry, the total value 
of work (lone is wholly from the materials supplied by the customers. Value 
of work done on materials supplied by others is much greater than that on 
own materials in the cast* of 5 industries, namely, general engin(*ering, 
hlaclvsmith, cutlery, woodwart* and printing. Tliis is quite apparent from 
th e nature of the work done in these industries. 

Table 16 A: Quantity and value of finished products made during the 
year for Sale per establishment by industries.— This table whicdi is supple- 
mentary to Table 16, gives details of the quantity and value of itemvS of 
finished iirodiiets made during the year. An attempt has been made to 
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select two principal items of finished products in respect of each industry of 
the district excejding the following ones, namely, earthenwares, chemicals, 
geuerai engineering, blacksmith, printing, tailoring, unspecified industries, 
gold ornaments and mats, where no specification is possible. Names of the 
two jiiincipal jiroducts selected for each industry are shown in columns (o) 
and (7) and units of quantity of these items in columns (4) and (S) respec- 
tively. The total quantities produced in respect of these items are furnished 
in columns (5) and (9) and values of corresponding quantities in columns (6) 
and (10) respectively. Values of finished products other than these two 
selected items have been given in column (11). The nuinher of estahlish- 
meiits in each industry has not been shown in this table for which Table lb 
may l)e consulted. Quantity and value figures of principal products of ‘‘all 
other industries” have not been furnished. It may be seen from the table 
that no information on the quantify and value has been available in respect 
of the second ])rincipal ])roduct selected for the res])e(*tive industries exctqd 
in the following 7, namely, rice products, distilleries, cotton textiles, steel- 
trunk, cutlery, woodware and dairy. It is further to be noted that in 
sweets, woodware, bamboo i)roducis and carts the (quantities of qniiH'ijjal 
produ(*ts cannot he given and only values are shown. In d indu-tries 
namely, distilleries, steel-trnnk and bidi, finished i>Todiicts oflier than those 
selected for the resf)cctivc industries have not been ])rodu(ed. The ]iroi)or- 
tion of values of miscellaneous items other than the principal quoilucts 
selected are found to he very liigh in 2 industries, namely, sugar and 
cutlery. Other details may be read from the table itself. 

Availa])ility of raw mati^rials consumed by the small industries of the 
district and (^omi)etitioii, if any, experien(*ed by tliom from foreign goods 
and Indian mill-made goods have been shown in Appendix F. Tl may be 
seen From the table that except in silk-weaving industry, no major dif!i<.'nlty 
is being felt by the industries with regard to the availability of raw 
maierials. It is also noticed that mild competition from foreign goods is 
being faced by the finisli(‘d ])roducts of 2 industries only, namely, (hcmh als, 
and silk-weaving. Competition, lioweAcr, from Itnlian mill-made goods is 
felt aj)])reciably by ilic soap, stetd-trunk and rubber industries. The amount 
of coin])ef ition is also fairly iiigli in rice milling, biscuits, vegetabli* nils 
and cotton textiles industries. It may be ])Ointed out, how(*ver, that com- 
petitive goods include among other things, mill-made substitutes also. 

Table 17: Average cost ^ percentage of average value of production 
pCr establishinent by industries. — Fxp(^nditure on rents and intensts and 
lalionr which was not shown in Table 15, has been shown in this table in 
addition to the cost of raw materials, fuels, vtv. In columns (6) and (7) have 
been hjiowii tlie total amounts S])ont on hired labour, hotli including and 
excluding casual workers, to give an idea as to the extent of such labour 
tmployed. Total cost per establishment excluding family labour has Iveii 
shown in column (12) of this table and in column (18) has been given the 
avinage valut; of jmnluction per establisliment. The differen(*e between the 
two cohnrms indicates the average gross profit earned by the industiy. Cost 
as recorded in column (12) has been expressed as percentage of the value of 
production as recorded in column (18) and shown in column (14). The 
lower the magnitude of this percentage the higher will be the profit per 
unit value of production. 

It is observed that the percentage is as high as 79.56 in sweets industry 
indicating that the industry is running with much less i)rofit and if the 
estimated cost on family labour as shown in column (8) is considered against 
the total cost excluding family labour shown in column (12) it may be said 
that the industry is running under stringent conditions. It may also be 
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observed, a^in, that in those cases where the percentages are low it does 
not necessarily m^n that profits are high because the total cost has been 
calculated excluding the remuneration which normally should have gone 
to family labour. For example, the low percentage (11.01) found in the 
case of mats industry apparently indicates that cost of production is only 
about 11 per cent, of the value produced and the profit is about 89 per cent. 
It will be noted in column (8) that the cost of family labour estimated on 
the basis of wages paid to hired labour is more than twice the value produced. 
This means, therefore, that the owner of the industry is not getting as much 
money as he could expect to receive by hiring himself out. The entries in 
column (8), therefore, should be taken into account while assessing the 
profits. 


The 11th September 1966. 


N. CHAKRAVABTI, 
Director^ 

State StatuUcal Bureaut 
Government of West Bengal. 
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Summary of raiuH. 
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Wages paid to hired labour. packing materials) consumed. 
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Value of fuels electricity and Cost of production excluding family 
lubricating materials etc. labour. 



Gold cmd Silverware, ornaments . . 397 41,407 104 10,33,131 2,602 
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TABLC 2. 

Employment position in the associated families by industries. 
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TABLE i.—contd. 
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Jode Nain<,> of the? industry. ^Number of Average number per family. 
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TABLE 5 

Average annual income (Re.) oS the associated families by industries and by sources of income. 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1-4 of the report.) 

Namooftheind,i9try Catf-gory *Numbor Average net income (RnpeOT per annum) per family from— 

No. cstivblish- Aericul- Sale of Industry. Trade. Profes- Other Bent. 
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Name of the industry Category *Number Average net income (Rupees per annum) per famUy from 
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All combined . . . . 1,856 520 
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AU combined . . . . 1,856 . . . . . . 62 83 50 6 886 
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♦Estimated number of industries in the district. 

Weighted averages for eocli industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
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TABLE 7. 

Production of crops grown por associated family by industry and by varistios of crops. 
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43A Bidi products .. 1,223 .. 0-29 46-76 16 11 195-06 
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All combined 



dA Sw’eets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 
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All combined .. .. 106 9(102) 36(1) 
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21 Chemicals, including drugs an< 



transformation of electrical energy). 
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All combined . . . . 5 13(6) 
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AU combined 



41^ Bamboo and cane products 





All combined . . . . 500 7(487) 




All combined 



I'^nspooiliccl industries exeej>t those shown below 
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All combined . . . . 234 18(212) 27(22) 



90 
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All combined 
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All combined 



All combined . . 793 
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00 


(8)11 86 •• •* pdinqraoa nV 
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All combined 



All combined 169 . . 10(2) 
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All combined . . 1,417 





97 
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All combined 



All combined . . . . 162 
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*Estiniatc<I niimlicr of imlustricH in tlio cliHtrict. 

Weighted averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
Figures in paranthesis indicate estimated number of industries in each group. 
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All combined 



oA Sweets, ino-creain, batasa, ehanabhaja, etc. 
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102 



21 ChemicalB, m< 



29 General engineering and electrical engineering (ex- 
cluding generation and transformation of electri- 
cal energy). 
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All combined 6 420 
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All combined 1,177 



41 A Bamboo and cane products 
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AH combined . . oOO 72 268 



(•oje Nfime of the induatry. Cat^egory 
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All combined . . 1,035 474 



63 Unspecfied industries except tliose shown below 
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All combined . . 234 92 3 
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TABLE 10 — contd. 
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All combinod 657 . . 54 46 15 . . 676 
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All combined . . . . 106 15 457 1,094 74 2,565 



Earihenwares 
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establish- / 

ments. Stocks Furniture. Amount Cash. Other Avera^ 
of semi- due for assets. total 

finished supply of assets, 

finished 
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All combined 



Footwear and leather manufactures 
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41 A Bamboo and cane products 
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03A Silk rearing 



All combined . . 510 
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All combined .,234 28 1 1 9 .. 346 
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TABLfi 10A 

Estlmtltd rtuntiiar of miim important maehinn uiod by Miociod induttrioi. 
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All other industries .. 131 ii0(2) .. 164(5) 6-25% 
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♦Estimated number of inustries in the district. 

Figures in parenthesis indicate estimated number of industries in each group. 



TABLE 12 

Distribution of iiabiiities (Rs.) per establishment by indnstries and by sources of liabiiities. 
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All combined . . 832 



Sources of liabilities. 


124 



All combined . . 180 



Vegetable oils — oilseed crushing and extrac- 
tion and processing. 


126 




126 



All oombined 



127 



All combined 



Name of the industry. Cato- 


128 




Clothing and tailoring including beddings 


129 




Bank. Co-operative. State. 

Code Name of the industry. Cate- *No. f— * ^ » t ^ 

No. gory of Raw Others. Total. Raw Others. Total. Raw Others. Total. 
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AU combined . . ■ . 257 



234 


131 



a 



132 



All combined . . 667 



Sugar manufacture 


133 



All combined 793 







of Raw Others. Total. Raw Others. Total. Raw Others, 

estab- r ate- n ate- n etc- 

lish- rials. rials. rials. 
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All combined . . 1,417 



Bidi produces 



All combined . . . . 1,856 



13 & 



All combined 



Gold and tdl 


139 



*E8tiznated number of industrfes in the diettiot . 

¥ei£^ted averages for each industty have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 



TABLE 13, 

Labour omployod por Mtablithmi nt by difforont ago-groupt (PooM for 42 Induilriot) 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in para 1>4 of the report) 
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16 yeexB and above 



B^owUyears .. 0-004 0-016 0-013 .. 0-002 0-016 


141 





10 yearn aadiOxtva .. lS-00 ISO-OO SO’OO lOO'OO 100*00 



0 031 48-33 





TABLE 14. 

Hind labour employad and wagos paid per man-month by i^o groups (Poolod lor 42 industries). 

( Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in para 1 ’4 of the report.) 
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Category 3 


145 




146 



Footwear and leather manufactures .. 169 ,• .. 10 38 0»17 



35 Bricks, tilee,Ume and surkM manufacturing .. 24 .. .. .. .. 3*00 

41 Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) 1,177 .. 0*14 .. 10*17 .. 

41A Bamboo and cane products .. 1,417 .. .. 0*03 .• * 6*05 3*40 

43A Bidi products 1,223 .. 0*06 .. 9*11 0*93 
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^Elstimated number of industries in the district. 



TABLE 16. 

GomumpUon of fuoh, lubricaUng materials, raw materials, ote., per establishment by industries. 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in para 1-4 of the report.) 
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ISO 



AU combined . . . . 793 



Cotton textileB*-0pimimg and weaving 


isi 



64 


All combined 



m 




29D 


163 



All combined 



CJodo Name of the induatiy. Category *Number of Fuel. 

No. number. eatablish- , ^ ^ Electricity. Lubricating Raw 

mente. Coal and Other materials. materials. 
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All combined . . 1,417 



Bidi prodnotB 


155 



peuiqaxoo 



166 



AD oombiiied 



on 



AH oombined 397 49 31 4 g 



168 



AH oombioed 



159 





Anoombiiied 



SweetB, ioe-oream, batasa, ohanabhaja, eio. 


161 



All combined 180 31 



162 



All combined 



Ooltoatezfciles — spinning and weaving 


168 



00 


All combined .... 98 3 . . . . 177 



m 



AH combined 



az 


166 



AU oombiiied 



166 



All combined . . . . 1»417 



Bidi prodootB 


167 



OOfi pomqraoo nV 



168 



All combined . . 216 



030 Silk ^reaving 


169 



All combined 



TABLE 15— condd 


170 



All combined 



63F 


m 



^Estimated number of industriM in the distriot. 

Wpigbt^d Averages for each Industry have been calooaltea on the baeiB of total figures. 



TABLE 16A 

Quantity an4 valut of raw matoriah contutnod par ortablithmont by indurtrlot. 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 14 of the report). 

Raw materials. 
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29B Steel trunk .. .. Tin sheet Cwt. .. 60*00 60*00 900*00 


178 




63P Mats , . . . . . Xo specificatior. 



1T4 




00 


5 


00 ^ 



in 



No gpecification. 
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eo 





I 




All combined 
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TABte lA-eoiKct 


ITS 




18 Cotton tezti]eo--<pmmng and weaving 


179 



All combined 



180 



All combined 



181 



All oombinod 



Name of tho induitry. Category '*‘No. of 


182 



All oombiDAd 1,417 194 .. 180 



4SA Bidiproducta 


m 



All combined 500 



181 



All combined . . . . 216 843 791 



63C Silk weaving 


186 



All combined . . 397 2,288 . . 2,252 




All combioed . . 234 804 809 



187 



Bisa— 13 


[Jode Name of the industiy. Category *No. of Sale. Value of Total Total Value 

jjo. No. establish- work done value of man- of work 

ments. Total. for others. workdone. months done per 

worked in man- 


168 



All oombined .... 822 848 17 866 



189 




190 




and weaving 


191 



All combined 



Name of the indost^. Category •Nmnber of Sale. Value of Total Total Valw of 

No. establish- t ■ - ^ work done value of man-months work done 

ments. Total. for others, work done, worked in per 

the man-month. 


192 



All combined . . 3 3,000 



« 

183 




m 



AUcombioed .« 1,417 



Bidi produote 


m 



All combined . . . . 600 . . 640 640 





1,030 1,037 178 1,216 


197 



Alleombined .. 397 2,262 1,197 3,485 18 194 




All combined 
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Footwear and leather manufactures ... ... ••• ... 436*42 2,614*89 



203 





TABLE 17 

Avtrago cost as percanlaga of avon^o value of production per establishment by Industries. 

(Categories i, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined »n para, 1 -4 of the report,) 
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AUoomUned .. S22 



20ft 




206 




207 




establishment for— 


206 



Woodmre (inolading fomitare manufacturing) 



Cane and bamboo piodnots 



including beddings and gonny 



Annual oost per establishment for— * 


210 



AH oombined 



eiMpt tboee diown below . 


211 



3 


AH combined . . 234 5 37 7 708 





•Nomber Annurf oost^per establishnient Avenge 



All combined 



214 



AB oombined 



aloobol 


216 



peoiquioo iiV 



216 






218 



All oombined 



41A Cane bamboo products 


219 



Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny 
bags repairing. 



220 




Unspecified industries except those shown below . 


221 



All combined 234 9 348 3 404 1,366 29-68 



222 



^Estimated ntonber of industiiea in the district. ^ ^ i c 

Wftig htftH averages for each industry have been calculated on the basis of total ngures. 
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APPENDIX B 

Lilt otBmall Seal* Indintriii. 

1. Wheat, flour. Atta milla (wheat products) (1). '* 

2. Rice milliiig. 

2A. Kice products. 

3. Biscuit making (including backerios and confectioneries) (2). 

3 A. Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. (3). 

4. Fruit and vegetable processing. 

5. Sugar manufacturer. 

6. Distilleries and breweries (including power alchohol manufactiiT>j)g). 

7. Starch manufacturers. 

8. Vegetable oils — oilseed crushing and extraction and processing. (4). 

9. Paints and varnishes. 

10. Soap. 

11. Tanning (fl). 

1 2. Cement. 

13. Glass and glassware including bangles. 

14. Ceramics. 

14A. Earthenwares (6). 

16. Plywood and its’ products. 

16. Paper, paper-board including strawboard. 

16A. Paper and cardboard products (7). 

17. Matches. 

18. Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving. 

19. Woollen textiles. 

20. Jute textiles. 

21 . Chemicals, including drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

22. Aluminium, copper and brass — processes from ore-smelting to manufacture of final 

products ready for use (8). 

23. Iron and steel-smelting (including blast furnace operations), rolling and re-rolling. 

24. Bicycles. 

25. Sewing machines. 

26. Gas plants. 

27. Electric lamps. 

28. Electric fans. 



286 


29. General engineering and electrical engineering (excluding generation and tranaforination 

of electrical energy ) , steel trunk, cutlery (9) . . . 

29A. Blacksmith. 

29B. Steel trunk. 

29C. Steel -wire products. 

29D. Cutleiy. 

29E. Cycle-parts. 

29F. Locks. 

30. Footwear and leather manufactures (10). 

31 . Rubber and rubber manufactures (including rubber substitutes), tyres and tyre repairing. 

32. Enamelware. 

33. Hume pipes and other cement and concrete products (including reinforced products). 

34 . Asbestos and asbestos cement products. 

35. Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing. 

36. Lac. 

37. Turpentine and resin. 

38. Plastics (including manufacture of gramaphone records). 

39. Petroleum refining. 

40. Saw. milling. 

40A Wood chopping. 

41. Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) (11). 

41A. Bamboo and cane products. 

42. Tea manufacturing. 

43. Tobacco products. 

43A. Bidi products (12). 

44. Groundnut decorticating, cashew-nut processing and dal manufacturing. 

45. Printing (including lithographing and book-binding, embossing) (13). 

45A. Rubber stamp. 

46. Webbing, nfiurow fabrics, embroidery and lace manufacturing, shawl repairing. 

47. Hosiery and other knitted goods (14). 

48. Thread and thread-ball making. 

49. Textiles, dyeing, bleaching, finishing and processing (including mercerising, finishin g, 

calendering, glazing, proofing, etc.) (16). 

60. Clothing and tailoring including beddings cmd gunny bags repairing (16). 

61. Cotton ginning and pressing. 

62. Rope making. 

63. Silk (miscellaneous). 
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68A. Silk rearing. 

S8B. Silk reeling. 

S8C. Silk weaving. 

63D. Artificial silk. 

64. Jute pressing. 

55. Electricity generation and transformation. 

56. Auton obiles and coach>building including other vehicles. 

67. Ship-building. 

68. Railway workshop. 

59. Arms, ammunition and explosives. 

60. Aircraft assembling, repairs and servicing. 

61. Railway wagon manufacturing. 

62. Textile machinery and accessories (bobbins, shuttles, healds, reeds, piokers, etc.). 

63. Unspecified industries oxcept those shown below. 

63A. Ck)ld and silverware — ornaments (17). 

63B. Hay cutting. 

63C. Electroplating, miaaplating and engraving (18). 

63D. Watch repairing, pen and spectacles repairing (19). 

63B. Toy making (eajrthen toys, paper toys, wooden toys, tin and othrer metal toys, celluloid 
toys) (20). 

63F. Dairy (21). 

630. Laundry. 

63H. Photographs and painting including signboard painting. 

631. Photo fran ing. 

63J. Carts. 

63K. Ax)parel (cap making, hat making, turbans, shoe laces). 

3L. Button n anufacturing. 

63M. Conch products. 

63N. Musical instruments (22). 

630. Wax products. 

63P. Mats. 

63Q. Sports, goods. 

63R. Brush manufacture. 

63S. Simple types of mathen atioal instruments. 

63T. Coir and coir products. 
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Goveanmont of Wost Bengal 
State Statistical Bureau 
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Reasons of unem- 
ployment. 

U 15 























Economic Survey of Smali Industries, 195 -5 

I— Details of the sample ;z PART GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITION. 

District (1) P. S ( ) Town 

Union/Ward No House /Holding /J. L. No Village /Street 

Family head Sample No 

II — Details about the resident members of the family : 

Months of employment. 

Without 

occupa- 

tion. 

13 












In 

family 

occu- 

pation. 

12 












In per- 
sonal 
occu- 
pation. 

11 












1 Earner/ 

Dependant. 

9 10 























Education. 

7 8 















1 

I 

1 




1 

1 

Civil 

condition. 

5 6 










1 












j 

Age. 

4 











' 1 

Sex. 

3 

1 











Relationship 
with the head. 

2 

Head 









i 


Serial 

No. 

1 

■ 



1 


to 

1 

<x> 

1 

10 











APPENDIX G-«onl(l. 

Ill— OcnpatioR ol IN Mrmr : IV— Annual Incoma (latt ytar) 
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Land owmd Wid poSMIted (tcrw ) : I I received 



(m) Unculturable 











Vl>— Details off cro|M crown last year : 


23 



Jute 
















VII— Family aipanditure (last ytar) (excluding value of crops grown and consumod) ; 


232 



(o) Fish 
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VIII— AfricnHunl a 


234 



SignaJture of Inveotigaior {in fuU) 
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SECTION C — Labour account for last year. 




C(2) Hired Uboiir 



Total 




SECTION D — CoMumptioH of fuel and lubricating materials last year 



Lubricating Material* 
(a) Libricating oils 







APPENDIX e—cofUd. 

SECTION F — Production during hut ytar. 
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IV. Whether any difficulty experienced on account of competition from Indian mill-made goods (IM) or from foreign goods(F) 
No— Yes/ IM/F. 







SECTION B(I ) — Details of ma^hin&ries and toots. 



Siifnature of Investigator. 


Distribution of samples allottoil and rejected by cause and by industries. 
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and leather manufactures 



Woodware (including furniture manufac- 
turing). 
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41 Woodware (including furniture 
turing). 

41A Cane and bamboo products . . 
43A Bidi products 
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